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nourishment, and their skin dried up like leather and just clinging to their bones; their complexions, surcharged with bile, a vivid yellow which gradually changed to black, giving them the appearance of burnt-out torches; their eyes terrible with a lurking look of horror or the glare of downright madness; their digestions so ruined that many were killed by the food when at last it came; these miserable, famine-ridden scarecrows would totter out into the country to seek for grass or herbs wherewith they might allay the gnawing of their hunger. Sometimes as they kneeled down and tried to pluck the herbage from the ground their strength failed them and they collapsed. And where they fell, there they lay and died. No one buried them. Even the carrion birds found it not worth while to attack their fleshless corpses. Instances of cannibalism occurred. Two women, who lived together in a cottage near Eimini, made a practice of enticing wayfarers to their house, murdering them in their sleep, and devouring their bodies. Seventeen men they so disposed of; the eighteenth awoke at the critical moment, forced the hags to confess everything, and afterwards killed them both. Particularly grievous were the sufferings of the children abandoned by their desperate parents. Procopius has a curious story of one baby, deserted by its natural mother, and adopted and suckled by a she-goat. Other women had compassionately attempted to take charge of the infant, but the animal frustrated all their efforts to deprive it of its nurseling.1
Amid such wretchedness it was almost a relief when war broke out once more. Belisarius had broken the power of the Goths, but he had not destroyed it. The city of Pavia still remained in their hands, and the incapacity and slackness of the Imperial generals allowed them time to rally and reorganize their forces. Towards the end of 541 (after the short reigns of Ildibad and of Eraric, a Eugian2), Baduila, Ildibad's nephew, better known to history under the name of Totila, was elected king of the Goths, and with his accession commenced the second act of the Gothic war.
Of all the Gothic princes with whom we are acquainted, Totila is perhaps the most amiable. A truly romantic figure,
1 Procop. Bell. Goth, ii, 17.                           2 Ibid, iii, 1, 2.taly was                    into a
